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phasized by all three together and that is that farm- 
ing must be learned before it can be profitably en- 
gaged in. While they praise agricuture as a calling 
they are careful to point out its difficulties and to 
insist that the kind of farming must be adapted to 
the situation, to the soil and to the size of the 
estate. 

I suppose classical scholars would hesitate to 
read agricultural treatises in college courses. I never 
heard, indeed, of their being included in any Uni- 
versity curriculum in Classics. I am not aware that 
any provision! has been made in our agricultural 
colleges for the study of Greek and Latin even in 
translation ; yet the students of such colleges could 
well employ a part of their time in the study of 
these old masters, men of cultivation and practical 
farmers, who combined statecraft with the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, who loved their horses and dogs 
for their beauty as well as for their practical value, 
who found health and exaltation of mind in com- 
muning with nature, who saw clearly, observed 
deeply and recorded accurately, and whose conclu- 
sions have been confirmed, not destroyed, by modern 
scientific investigation. Mr. Buffum says : 

Now, what are we to learn from these old agri- 
culturists who wrote so conscientiously and pains- 
takingly of the art they loved? First, perhaps, that 
agriculture has not advanced so much since their 
time as the scientific farmer of to-day likes to think 
it has. For if we go even further back than the 
Greek and Roman writers we find that the Arabs 
understood the science of horse-breeding as fully 
as does any one to-day: and Jacob, when he tended 
the flocks of Laban in Pandanaram. solved a prob- 
lem which no one who did not understand the prin- 
ciples of heredity and atavism could possiblv work 
out. They teach us, too, how in >iry old and 
advanced civilization agriculture comes to hold a 
higher place, and to be considered one of the most 
fitting matters for the attention and efforts of men 
of intelligence and culture. 

But none of these, it seems to me. is the chief 
lesson — namely, that the immutable principles upon 
which good agriculture depends were first learned, 
not by chemistry or by soil-analvses or laboratory 
experiments, but by simple experience and observa- 
tion in the field itself. It is quite probable, for in- 
stance, that Jacob knew nothing of chemistrv. But 
he understood the laws of heredity when he bred 
his ring-streaked and spotted cattle — just as Moses 
understood them when he said that the result of the 
sins of the fathers would show in the children to 
the third and fourth generation. And it is almost 
certain that Cato could not have told the proportion 
of ammonia or phosphorus or potash in a given 
manure, but he could and did tell the kinds of 
manure best suited to different soils and crops, and 
I have not found a single instance in which he was 
in error. G. L 

REASONS FOR TEACHING THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT IN COLLEGES 

This article owes its existence to two causes: an 
extended experience in teaching both classical Greek 



and the Greek New Testament to college classes, 
and a belief that the comparative neglect of the 
Greek New Testament in colleges is contrary to the 
interests of classical studies in general. 

To determine the precise extent to which the 
Greek New Testament is taught in American col- 
leges would.be a long statistical research. Teachers 
■of the Classics will probably not need the -logic of 
Statistics to convince them that the Greek New 
Testament occupies a minor place, often no place 
at all, in the college curriculum. Nevertheless, an 
examination of sixteen college catalogues, most of 
them for 1910-11, and none earlier than 1909-10, has 
proved interesting. Of the sixteen colleges, only 
nine offer courses in the Greek New Testament. 
Some of these colleges are denominational, some are 
state institutions, and some are neither. 

Now imagine seven out of sixteen colleges of- 
fering courses in Greek, but no course in Homer ! 
Y{t why should not the Greek New Testament occu- 
py a place of equal importance with Homer in the 
Greek department of every college? Some may 
retort, Why should it? To answer that question, 
to prove why it should, is the purpose of this article. 
The answer and the proof, however, must, in an 
article of this limited extent, be partial and in- 
complete. 

In The Classical Weekly 1.138-141 Professor 
Karl P. Harrington in a paper entitled The Latinity 
Fetish, sought to show that there is no good reason 
for restricting the Latin read in Colleges to the 
classical period. Late Latin, the Latin of the Middle 
Ages, even the Latin Hymns should all, he argued, 
be given representation in the college curriculum. 
Likewise, if a work in Greek falling outside the 
charmed classical period which ended with the death 
of Demosthenes is nevertheless worthy, by virtue of 
its form and content, to be read, then read it, study 
it, teach it. 

Such a work the Greek New Testament surely is. 
It deserves to be taught in colleges for three chief 
reasons: (1) because of its important place in the 
development of the Greek language; (2) because 
of its literary charm and power; (3) and because 
of its lofty ethical content. 

(1) For the importance of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the development of the Greek language 
referenct may be made to two easily accessible 
books, Vincent and Dickson's Handbook to Modern 
Greek, and Professor A. T. Robertson's recent Short 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament (first pub- 
lished in 1908). 

The former work contains an Appendix on the 
relation of Modern to Classical Greek, especially in 
regard to Syntax, by R. C. Jebb. This valuable 
appendix, of 154 pages, shows how the Greek New 
Testament is a bridge between classical and modern 
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Greek. Constructions found in their full develop- 
ment in modern Greek but lacking in classical Greek 
are seen in their germ-period in the Greek New 
Testament. Two passages of a general nature may 
be quoted. For the first see § 6: 

The 'Hellenistic' Greek of the New Testament 
is of capital importance for the modern language. 
The diction of the New Testament had a direct 
influence in moulding the Greek ordinarily used by 
Christians in the succeeding centuries. Further, 
this Hellenistic Greek supplies a measure of the 
Greek language as then commonly spoken, while the 
contemporary profane literature only shows how, in 
the higher style, it was written. 

See, also, § 10 : 

But, while the Greek of the New Testament is 
colloquial, it is still the spoken language of the 
educated, and is not divided by any impassable gulf 
from the literary Common Dialect. It is less pure, 
less elegant, less various ; but those who knew only 
tlie one could be at no loss to understand the other. 

Professor Robertson's Grammar has many refer- 
ences to the papyri and to Modern Greek, as closely 
related to the Greek New Testament. Thus we 
read, p. 6, § 4: 

The Greek of the New Testament that was used 
with practical uniformity over most of the Roman 
world is called the Common Greek or Kotirf. Not 
that it was not good Greek, but rather the Greek 
in common use. There was indeed a literary kolvJ) 
and a vernacular koivJi. Plutarch is a good speci- 
men of the literary (ctwij while the papyri are chiefly 
in the vernacular roiw) like most of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Again, mark § 6: 

The New Testament Greek is not translation Greek 
and thus differs radically in most respects from the 
LXX, which shows the Hebrew idiom at every 
turn. 

Hebrew influence on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, while not denied, is now much reduced. The 
old method was to explain nearly all 'peculiarities' 
in the Greek of the New Testament as due to He- 
brew influence. Milligan's Selections from the 
Greek Papyri (see The Classical Weekly 5.132- 
133) is another recent book showing that construc- 
tions in the Greek New Testament formerly ex- 
plained as Hebraisms are not really Hebraisms, but 
can be paralleled for the papyri, which represent 
the vernacular of the period (cf. the Introduction, 
pp. xxix-xxx, with the footnotes; and the notes on 
pp. 40, 56, etc. See also sound remarks by Pro- 
fessor Angie Clara Chapin in The Classical Week- 
ly 3.176). 

Independently of the authorities quoted, if one 
will read post-classical secular Greek authors, e.g. 
Plutarch, and then read the Greek New Testament, 
he can hardly fail to observe how helpful the latter 
study is in connection with the study of secular 
authors of the same period. 

(2) To show the importance of the Greek New- 
Testament because of its literary charm and power 



an appeal to authorities cannot so easily be made. 
Yet if one studies attentively those passages of 
classical Greek literature which possess the highest 
charm — the famous passages of Homer, of Tragedy, 
of Plato — and feels their charm and does not feel 
the charm of the Greek New Testament as literature, 
it is because he has not devoted the same amount 
of study, and the same method of study to the 
Greek New Testament as he has devoted to Homer. 
He has expected to find the Greek New Testament 
a sort of theological text-book and he has ap- 
proached it as such. But it is not that. Take the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, for instance. In lit- 
erary excellence, this piece of narrative is unsur- 
passed. Nothing more simple, more direct, more 
forceful can be adduced from among the famous 
passages of classical Greek literature. It is a mov- 
ing tragedy of reconciliation. Yet its literary ex- 
cellence is not accidental. The elements of that 
excellence can be analyzed. As Blass lays bare, in 
his great work on Attic Oratory, the secrets of 
power of the masters of oratorical style, so the 
secrets of power of the parables and the speeches of 
the Greek New Testament, so far as that power is 
literary, might be subjected to equally searching and 
definite analysis. 

To the parable of the Prodigal Son might be 
added, as examples of literary charm and power, 
others of tne parables, St. Paul's chapter on Love, 
etc. These undoubtedly show words and construc- 
tions that are not classical. But that is not always 
a loss. 

College culture exalts form; experience of life 
brings appreciation of the content. The content of 
the New Testament writings is valuable enough to 
place them upon a plane of importance certainly not 
lower than that of Homer in college courses. Yet, 
if it be necessary to make concession to those who 
hold that only writings expressed in perfect form 
should be taught in college, the form also is fine. 
Let the same tests, rhetorical and aesthetic, be ap- 
plied to the finest passages, from a literary stand- 
point, in the Greek New Testament that are ap- 
plied to the finest passages in classical Greek litera- 
ture, and the statement will be verified. As for 
the vocabulary of t.ie Greek New Testament, shall 
Paul be censured because he used "a purely biblical 
and ecclesiastical word", ayivri, throughout his 
chapter on Love? Substitute a classical word and 
note the result. 

(3) The Greek New Testament is important be- 
cause of its lofty ethical content. Classical Greek 
studies too often aim exclusively at training a stu- 
dent's sense of beauty. The study of the Greek 
New Testament trains also his sense of conduct. 
Homer was honored by the Greeks and made an 
important part of a Greek boy's education largely 
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because of his moral content, perhaps more be- 
cause of that than because of his aesthetic form. 
The value of Greek tragedy consists largely in the 
lesson which it enforces. Nothing is of more 
worth in the Hippolytus than its solemn and splen- 
did denunciation of rash judgment on hearsay evi- 
dence. College instruction of to-day, expending its 
force in a hundred different directions, cares little 
to inculcate the old reverence, the old simplicity, 
the old humility. The best ethics might help to 
restore these. And where shall better ethics be 
found, free from the errors of translators, and free 
from the overlayings of commentators, than in the 
original Greek of the New Testament? 

John Cunningham Robertson. 
St. Stephen's College, Annandale, New York. 

REVIEWS 

The Histories of Tacitus : Books I and II. Edited 
by Frank Gardner Moore. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. (1910). Pp. xxviii -(- 249. 60 
cents. 

This edition of one of the more difficult Latin 
texts deserves highest praise. With characteristic 
modesty the editor expresses his great obligations to 
those who have preceded him in the field; he voices 
also his regrets at the narrow limits imposed upon 
him by the plan of the series, which emphasizes the 
needs of younger students. But the independent 
and discriminating scholarship expended upon the 
notes becomes apparent the moment they are ex- 
amined critically and compared with those of other 
editions. As Tacitus is a writer of compact and 
varied style, the language will abound in obscurities : 
where so wide a range of topics is discussed, the 
notes will fairly bristle with points for interpreta- 
tion. 

In order to economize space in the notes, especial- 
ly in those on Book 2, some 1500 cross-references 
to text and notes are used. From the standpoint 
of the editor this is justifiable because necessary; 
from the point of view of the younger student the 
practice is at least bewildering, inasmuch as he 
must often hunt through half a page of text or notes 
to find the reference, and this we know few stu- 
dents are prone to do. A careful test of selected 
cross-references reveals a most commendable accur- 
acy of citation. 

The editor has carried out with gratifying con- 
sistency a plan of offering in compact form all the 
important facts known about the persons mentioned 
in the text. Geographical allusions are explained 
with unusual care and detail, the modern names of 
ancient sites being given in brackets, etc. At 1.52 
(p. 148) Bonna (Bonn) might have been given as 
well as at 1.56 (p. 151). The note on Italiae pars, 
1.69 (p. 161), would be clearer if it read "between 
the Xlth region (Western Gallia Transpadana) and 



the Xth (Eastern G. T. and Venetia)". One device 
used in the notes for economizing space may cause 
the younger student a little annoyance, namely the 
change of form in the rubric: thus the text in 1.78 
shows Hispalensibus, the note on p. 167 Hispolis. 

Commendable accuracy is shown in the notes on 
points in Roman topography, although opinions may 
differ as to how useful they will be to younger stu- 
dents. At 1.27 (p. 131), on ad miliarium aureum sub 
aedem Saturni, some mention of the Temple of 
Saturn should be made in the six-line note on mi- 
liarium. On 1.40 (p. 139) it is hardly correct to 
include the central hall of the Basilica Iulia as an 
"aisle". At 1.41 (p. 139), on Curtii lacum, the com- 
mon designation Lacus Curtius might have been 
mentioned. At 1.46 (p. 143) one might query whe- 
ther a public (palam) execution took place in the 
building called Sessorium or simply near by. Plu- 
tarch Galba 28 fin. is hardly conclusive. On 1.86 
(p. 174) we read "nearest to the Ponte Molle (Mul- 
vio, cf. 87)"; but at 87 we read "Mulviumi: cf. on 
86". The different forms of the name are not 
explained nor is the location clearly given. In a 
well-known dictionary orbicular is defined as orbital, 
and orbital as orbicular. 

Professor Moore has taken great pains to make 
plain all references to the Roman legions, their 
names, scenes of service, vexillationes, equipment, 
and in fact all military operations. At 2.14 (p. 188), 
however, some proof should be cited for the state- 
ment that the two Tungrian cohorts were identical 
with those which served in Britain with Agricola 
(Agr. 36). 

The discussions of points connected with Tacitus's 
diction and style are uniformly excellent. Here it 
is hard to avoid frequent citation and cross-refer- 
ence and the use of rather technical terminology. 
Such notes as that on illi, 1.19 (p. 125 fin.), are 
models. The note on ultro, 1.7 (p. 114), referred 
to so frequently, should have included its principle 
English meanings. A note on 1.18 (p. 125) does 
not help the student to determine whether impera- 
toria brevitate is to go with prormntiat or with 
adoptari (cf. Ann. 15.19 brevitas adoptionis). At 
2.6 (p. 183), where Beroaldus's emendation praecipi- 
tibus is adopted, 3.40 pemicibus nuntiis should have 
been cited to illustrate the other possibility. 

The few meager facts about Tacitus's life are 
given on pp. 1-2 of the Introduction. I cannot 
agree with the editor that it is a necessary infer- 
ence from Plin. Epp. 9.23 that Tacitus was born in 
"Northern Italy, certainly not in Rome". Even 
granted that the casual question of the Roman 
Knight at the Circus referred to 'accent', had Taci- 
tus been born at Rome or elsewhere and been 
brought up at Como, he would have spoken like a 
Comese. 



